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£   .  .    ■        IHOITBTG-  A  SHIRT  .IF  S^Wll  I.IIITUTES  ." 

Broadcast  tiy  Ru.th.  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Hunan  Nutrition  and  home  Bconomics  end. 
Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Chief  of  Rs.dio  Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture' s 
portion  of  the  ITational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Thursday,  November  18,  1943,  over 
sta.tions  associated  "^ith  the  Blue  Network, 

^0- .         *       "  " 

VAU  DEIIAIT:  "^a-llace,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  personal  question.  Have  you  ever  ironed 
a  shirt? 

KADDEHLY:     I  never  expected  to  answer  that  question  in  public,  Huth.    But  now 
that  you've  caught  up  with  me  —  you  and  the  laundry  situation  —  I'll  he  honest. 
Yes,  I  have  ironed,  a  shirt  —  and  I  didn't  like  it.     It's  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  •     -  :  ■ 

VAN  DEIIAH:    You're  right,  it  is,  for  most  people.     I  have  a  friend  who  used  to 
take  about  seventeen  minutes  to  iron  a  shirt.    Even  then  her  husband  'Tasn't 
always  satisfied  with  the  way  she  did  it.    7ell,  she  finally  got  tired  of  that 
state 'of  affairs, 

KADDERLY:    'That  did  she  do  about  it; 

VAIT  DEilAN:    A  very  sensible  thing.     She  studied  her  ironing  methods. .. figured  out 
what  she  could  dp  differently  to  iron  a  shirt  faster  and  better.    And  do  you 
know  what  happened? 


KADDERLY:     Tell  me.    I  can't  wait, 

VAN  DBrlAN:  She  cut  her  ironing  time  down  to  seven  minutes, 
KADDERLY:  Noi 
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VAN  DEI  IAN:    But  yes.    And  even  her  very  particular  husband  said  his  shirts  • 
looked  much  better. 

KADDERLY:.  How'd  she  do  it? 

VAN  DEIIAN:    First,  it  was  a  matter  of  analyzing  the  ways  she  ironed',  and  then 
improving  on  her  system.    The  old  way,  she  kept  twisting  and  turning  the  shirt  on 
the  boa.rd  —  so  it  looked  kind  of  bedraggled  even  after  it  was  ironed.    And  she 
kept  lifting  ajid  putting  down  the  iron  for  little  dabs  of  ironing.    One  day  she 
kept  count,  and  she  found  she  lifted  her  six-pound  iron,  and  put  it  down,  about 
thirty- two  times  for  each  shirt. 

ICADDERLY:    So  she  tried  to  cut  out  lifting  the  iron  and  turning  the  shirt  so 
often?  ... 

VAl^T  DEIIAN:    That's  right,  Tallace.     I  won't  take  time  to  describe  the  whole  pro- 
cess; but  here  are  some  of  the  highlights. 


KADDERLY:    I'm  paying  close  attention  —  for  future  reference. 
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VAK  DBMAN:    Good.    !7ell,  first  my  friend  rolls  the''  shirt  so  that  when  she  unrolls 
it  on  the  board  it's  right  in  position  for  her  to  "begin  ironing,  without  any 
rearranging.    That  way,  she  hegihs  with  the  collar  end  of  the  shirt  on  the  hoard, 
right  side  up,  with  the  collar  toward  her»  ■  ' 

KADDISHLY:    That  sounds  simple  enough.      •  ' 

VAF  DM-AN:    Of  course  it  is.    lith.  the  shirt  in  position,  my  friend  irons  ^the 
right  sleeve  and  the  collar  "before  she  has  to  move  the  shirt.    Altogether,  she 
turns  the  shirt  only  tvn.ce  —  once  to  do  the  other  sleeve,  and  again  to  do  the    •  • 
"body.    To  iron  the  "body  of  the  shirt,  she  puts  the  entire  shirt  right  side  up- on 
the  "board  ...  opens  it  at  the  front... and  irons  the  "back  from  the  inside.  Then 
she  "brings  the  front  sections  into  place  over  the  "back,  and  irons  them.  Of 
course  I  should  add  that  she  has  a  "board  twenty  inches  wide,  so  she  cajni  iron  the 
entire  "body  of  the  shirt  without  shifting  it  around,  ■  ■  ■ 

KADDEELY:    I  was  just  going  to  say  You  can't  do  that  on  an  ordinary  width  

"board,  ,     •  •■ 

VAN  DEIIAIT;    But  you  can  use  the  same  general  method,'    Another  little  trick 'my 
friend  discovered;  instead  of  twisting  the  material  to  get  at  gathers,  coad  around \. 
"battons,  she  trans fesTs  the  iron  to  her  left  h^d.    Saves  time  —  and  the  shirt 
doesn't  get  tha,tscram"bled  look, 

ICADD3ELY:  You -know  what  all  this  sounds  like  to -me,  Eutht  It  sounds  like  what  • 
the  industrial  experts  call  "increasing  efficie^cyof  production," 

VAIT  DMAU:    It  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  Wallace,  except  that  homemakers 
call  it  "streamlining  housework."    You  know,  women  are  getting  "inotion-minded" 
ahout  their  work. 

JOIDDEELY:    I  should  think  they  would,  with  all  the  extra  work  they  do  these  days. 


VAH  DEMAH:    You  know,  the  industrial  experts  —  when  they  set  out  to  improve  a 
job  —  always  ask  five  questions:    Is  this  job  necessary?    Can -we  substitute  a 
better  method?     Can  we  improve  the  order  of  the  wqrk?    Can  we  irqprove  the  tools? 
Can  we  cut  out  excess  walking? 

KADDSRLY:    And,  those  are  the  same  ideas  homemakers  are  applying  to  their  home 
jobs  . .  .right?  ....... 

YAH  TOIAITj.    Right.    Of  course every  womaii  has  to  figure  out  her  own  way  of 
simplifying  her  work,  to  suit  her  individual  equipment  and  working  habits. 


KA.DD3RLY:    Suppose  some  of  our  Farm-and-Home  friends  want  suggestions  about' ' 
streamlining  their  housework? 

YAK  DEllAN:    I'any  of  the  state  colleges  of  a^grimlture  and  home  economics  have" 
publications  on  how  to  do  it  —  ways  to  make  housekeeping  easier  and  quicker. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  see  if  there  are  ways  she  doesn't  already  know' about,  to  save 
time  and  work,  can  write  to  her  state  college  and  ask  for  material  on  time- 
saving  in  housework. 


